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TIBETAN BUDDHISM 
BASICALLY 


IS 
INDIAN 


By Bhikshu Sangharakshita 


( West 


NE of the most important, 
but least appreciated, facts 


about Tibetan Buddhism, is that 
basically it is the fully developed 
form of Indian Buddhism. 

Though perhaps not unknown 
earlier, the Dharma of Gautama 
the Buddha was not officially 
introduced into the Land of 
Snows until the middle of the 
seventh century, that is to say, 
more than one thousand years 
after its original proclamation in 
the Middle Country. 

During this period the Teaching, 
like an acorn that slowly grows 
into a magnificent oak, had had time 
to unfold its full significance. 
Thus Tibet became heir not to 
the teachings of this or that 
school, but to the whole Buddhist 
tradition in all its richness of 
philosophical, spiritual, artistic and 
literary development. 

For the first two centuries of 
its existence in Tibet, Buddhism 
had to contend with the establish- 
ed Bon faith, a form of Shaman- 
ism, and underwent many vicissi- 
tudes. Periods of patronage 
alternated with periods of perse- 


cution, as now a_pro-Buddhist, 
now an anti-Buddhist monarch 
ascended the throne of Tibet, 


which had already grown from a 
congery of petty states into a 
powerful and war-like empire that 
had reduced Nepal to submission, 
conquered vast tracts of China 
and even threatened Persia and 
Arabia. Owing largely to the 
support of three great rulers, 
however, by the end of this 
period Buddhism had attained 
to a position of practically un- 
challenged supremacy. 
Srongtsan-Gampo, who came to 
the throne in 642 A.C., was the 


Bengal ) 


first of these ‘religious kings.’ 
According to tradition, this great 
monarch became interested in 
Buddhism under the influence of 


his two wives, Princess Bhrikuti 
of Nepal and Princess Wang 
Chen of China, both of whom 


were devout Buddhists. 

Besides building temples. in 
every part of his empire, Srongtsan 
Gampo despatched his minister. 
Thonmi Sambhota to India on a 
cultural mission. On his return 
to Tibet the latter devised an 
alphabet for the Tibetan language 
and started translating Buddhist 
texts from the original Sanskrit. 


VISITED TIBET 


During the reign of Trisong- 
Detsan, who ascended the throne 
in 765 A.C., the celebrated Indian 
teachers Santarakshita and Padma- 
sambhava, visited Tibet. Jointly 
they established the great monastery 
at Samye and ordained the first 


native Tibetans to enter the 
monastic order as novices. Padma- 
sambhava, who is reverenced 


throughout Tibet is regarded as 
the founder of the Nyingmapa or 


‘Old Style’ School of Tibetan 
Buddhism. 
Repachen, the third of the 


‘religious kings’, who ruled from 
817 to 836, was assassinated by a 
Bon fanatic. The most important 
event of his reign was the con- 


vocation of a Great Council, 
attended by both Indian and 
Tibetan monk scholars, as a re- 


sult of which the work of trans- 
lating not only the Sutras and 
Tantras, but a mass of Sanskrit 
secular literature as well, was 
systematically organised and car- 
ried out on a scale hitherto un- 
precedented. 


During the next two centuries 
the pendulum swung more violently 
than ever. A period of ruthless 
persecution by Lang-Darma, the 
Bonist successor of Repachen, 
was followed by a century of 
disorder which saw the virtual 
collapse of the monarchy and the 
introduction, probably from 
Kashmir, of certain grave  mis- 
representations of the Buddha’s 
Teaching. These events were 
followed by a widespread renais- 
sance of Buddhism in the eleventh 
century, the century of Atisha, of 
Marpa and Milarepa and Koncho 
Gyope Khon. 


BRIGHTEST ORNAMENT 


Dipankara_ Srijnana, generally 
known as Atisha, the ‘Great 
Lord’, was the brightest orana- 
ment of Nalanda University, then 
the greatest centre of spiritual 
culture and learning in the whole 
Buddhist World. 

After going to Tibet at the invi- 
tation of the son of the King of 
Guge, he remained there until his 
death thirteen years later at the 
age of seventy-three. His tomb, 
which stands in the Nyethang 
Monastery where he died, is still a 
place of pilgrimage and worship. 

Atisha’s mission led to the 
foundation of the | Kadampa 
School. His teaching insisted on 
the fact that the Hinayana, Maha- 
yana and Vajrayana (or Tantra- 
yana) were not merely phases in 
the historical development of 
Buddhism, but successive stages of 
the spiritual path. This view has 
dominated Tibetan Buddhism down 
to the present day andmade possible 
the preservation of the entire 
Indian Buddhist heritage as a 
living tradition. 

The work of Marpa and Mila- 
repa led to the foundation of the 
Khagyupa or ‘ Successive Orders’ 
School. Marpa, a Tibetan learned 
layman who had known Atisha 
at Nalanda, was the disciple of 
Naropa, or Naropada, also of 
Nalanda, famous as one of the 
84 Siddhas or Perfected Ones. 
Marpa’s teaching stressed the 
importance of meditation, and he 
introduced from India into Tibet 
a number of highly esoteric prac- 
tices, such as the art of transfer- 
ing one’s consciousness from 
one body or plane to another. 

While Marpa was a householder 
with a wife and family, his dis- 
ciple Milarepa was the greatest 
ascetic Tibet, or perhaps the world, 
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has ever known. His autobio- 
graphy, now available in several 
European languages, is  unsur- 
passed for human appeal, religious 
fervour and _ literary beauty. 
Milarepa is renowned, not only as 
Tibet’s greatest Yogi, but also as 
its greatest poet. 

In the same way as Marpa 
stressed meditation, Koncho 
Gyepo Khon, the founder of the 
Sakyapa School, emphasised the 


importance of scriptural study, 
without which Buddhism could 
not be correctly understood or 


practised. Thanks to this emphasis 
the Sakyapa School soon spread 
widely, and by the time the Mongols 
invaded Tibet, so great was its 


influence and authority that it 
was able to convert them to 
Buddhism. 


Phakpa, one of the hierarchs of 
the school, became preceptor to 
the great Kublai Kahn, who con- 
ferred upon him the sovereignty 
of the whole of Tibet, then divided 
into a multitude of petty states. 
Even after the lapse of its political 
power, which lasted for seventy- 
five years, the school preserved 
much of its religious, authority 
and continued to produce great 
scholars. 

Buston, who compiled the Tibe- 
tan Buddhist Scriptures, the Kag- 
yur and the Tangyur, into 329 
volumes, and Taranatha, the 
celebrated historian of Buddhism 
both belonged to the Sakyapa 
School. 

The collapse of the Mongol 
power was followed by a period 
of confusion, eventually brightened 
by the advent of Tsongkhapa, who 
was born in north-east Tibet in 
1357. Scholar, philosopher, orga- 
niser, reformer and writer, Tsong- 
khapa piobably left upon Tibetan 
Buddhism an imprint deeper than 
that made by any of his fellow- 
countrymen. He is perhaps the 
only Tibetan who, for depth and 
extent of influencé, can be com- 
pared with the great Indians, 
Padmasambhava and Atisha. 


INTRODUCED REFORMS 


On the basis of work already 
done by the Kadampa School he 
introduced reforms which led to 
the foundation of the Gelukpa 
School, soon to become _ the 
largest and most powerful religious 
foundation not only in Tibet but 
also in Mongolia. The third abbot of 
Ganden, the monastery established 
by Tsongkhapa to be the head- 


quarters of the school, was in- 
vited to Mongolia and given the 


title of ‘ Dalai Lama’, or ‘ Ocean- 
wide Teacher’. 
In the middle of the 17th 


century, the fifth abbot, known as 
the Fifth Great Dalai Lama, was 
invested by the Mongol ruler with 
temporal power and __ spiritual 
authority over the whole of Tibet. 
Though head. of the Gelukpa 
School, he was in private a devout 
follower of the esoteric practices 
of the Nyingmapas. A good 
scholar and able administrator, 
it was he who started building 
the Potala, the palace-monastery 
of the Dalai Lamas, completed after 
his death by his faithful minister. 

As a mark of gratitude to his 
tutor he appointed him abbot of 
the Tashi Lhunpo Monastery, 
near Shigatse, and reserved for 
his exclusive use the title ‘* Pan- 
chen,” or Mahapandita, which 
until then had been borne by a 
number of scholars. The next 
three centuries saw the consoli- 
dation of the Gelukpa theocracy, 
which gradually assumed _ the 
features by which it is known 
today. The Nyingmapas and 
Kargyupas, meanwhile, had ex- 
tended their influence to Sikkim 
and Bhutan. 


DIRECTLY FROM INDIA 


From this brief historical sketch 
it will be obvious that Tibet, un- 
like, for instance, Japan or Korea, 
received Buddhism directly from 
India and that besides being the 
last of the countries to be con- 
verted by Indian monks, it was 
subject to successive waves of 
Indian influence untill the very 
day that Buddhism drew its last 
breath in the land of its birth. 

The Buddhism of Tibet may 
therefore be regarded as being in 
the direct line of descent from the 
Indian, as Indian Buddhism re- 
born in a Tibetan body, as it 
were. It is quite wrong to talk, 
as some still do, of Tibetan Bud 
dhism as a degeneration from the 
original tradition. Similarly it is 
a grave error to use the word 
‘Lamaism’, a modern European 
coinage unknown in Tibet, as 
though it was the name of an 
independent religious system. 

The fact that modern Tibetan 
Buddhism is  lineally descended 
from the latest phase of Indian 
Buddhism, as it flourished in 
Nalanda, Vikramashila and Odan- 
tapuri, is observable at a number 
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of different levels of religious life. 
Before dealing with a few signifi- 
cant examples, however, it would 
be as well to be quite clear as 
to the nature of the type of Bud- 
dhism taught at Nalanda and 
elsewhere in north-east India 
during the Pala Dynasty. 

Nalanda Buddhism is_ perhaps 
best characterised as synoptic. 
Unconsciously influenced by a 
false analogy with the history of 
Christianity, many scholars have 
tended to regard the various 
schools of Buddhism as mutually 
exclusive. In India this was 
never the case. 


LIKE A SNOWBALL 


Like a snowball that grows with 
rolling, the Hinayana developed 
into the Mahayana and the Maha- 
yana into the Vajrayana by a 
process not of rejection but of 
accretion. Atisha, like the rest 
of the monks of Nalanda, fol- 
lowed the Hinayana in regard to 
Vinaya (rules of monastic disci- 
pline) and Abhidhamma (analyti- 
cal psychology and general dog- 
matics), the Mahayana in regard 
to philosophy and the conception 
of the ultimate spiritual ideal 
and the Vajrayana in regard to 
religious symbolism and the eso- 
teric practice of advanced forms 
of meditation. 

Tibetan Buddhism, though gene- 
rally described as belonging to the 
Mahayana, is, like its Indian 
prototype, in reality Hinayana — 
Mahayana, Vajrayana, each yana 
representing a successively higher 
stage of spiritual progress. It 
cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised that Tibetan Buddhism is 
not so much one school of Bud- 
dhism among other schools, as 
the total Indian Buddhist tradi- 
tion, at the height of its develop- 
ment, transplanted to Tibet and 
further enriched by the original 
contributions of the exceptionally 
gifted and versatile Tibetan people. 

Continuity of tradition between 
the last phase of Indian and the 
first phase of Tibetan Buddhism 
is observable in respect of monas- 


tic establishments, literature, art 
and iconography, metaphysics, 
spiritual lineages and in many 


other ways. 

Samye, the first Tibetan monas- 
tery, was built mainly in Indian 
style. Later foundations, such as 
those of Depung and Sera, though 
tending to greater conformity with 
the indigenous architecture, faith- 
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fully maintained the traditions of 
their Indian prototypes with re- 
gard to organisation and methods 
of study. Textbooks compiled in 
Nalanda ten centuries ago, are 
still required to be read by the 
Tibetan monk-scholar. 

The Tibetan monasteries, too, 
are not only centres of spiritual 
training but seats of learning. 
Consisting as they do of various 
colleges and faculties, they stranegly 
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This kotha or pinnacle, which will be 
placed on the summit of the Shrine of 
Peace in the cit) of Himeji, Japan, has 
heen gifted by the Akurala Kethu Sadaka 
Sabha of Ceylon. The Ambassador for 
Japan in Ceylon, Mr. Akira Matsui, 
accepted the gift. The kotha is nine feet 
high, and embedded with Ceylon jewels 
and gilded. It cost over Rs. 60,000. 


resemble the universities of media- 
eval Christian Europe. In size 
they almost rival their ancient 
Indian originals. 
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Depung has an official comple- 
mente of 7,700, Sera of 5,500 
monk-students. The  concentra- 
tion of monastic life and learning 
in a few huge establishments 
naturally made Buddhism vulner- 
able to attack in both India and 
Tibet. 

Contrary to popular belief all 
the monks, (bhikshus or gelongs) 
of Tibet, whether Nyingmapa, 
Kargyupa or Gelukpa, follow a 
common pattern of monastic life. 
Ajl monks are celibate. There is 
no such thing as a “married 
monk’’ in the whole of Tibet. 
Much confusion has been caused 
by the fact that uninstructed 
foreigners have used the word 
‘lama’, meaning (spiritual) supe- 
rior, or guru, in the sense of 
bhikshu or monk, whereas in 
Tibet it is never so used. 

A spiritual teacher may, of 
course, be a married man, as 
Marpa was. But a monk, bound 
as he is by the ancient Vinaya 
rules, is necessarily celibate. 

Another popular fallacy is that 
while the Nyingmapas and Kag- 
yupas permit marriage, the Gelu- 
kpas prohibit it. The truth of 
the matter is that, like the rest 
of the Buddhist world, both 
schools allow it to lay people and 
prohibit it for monks and nuns. 
The Nyngmapas and Kagyupas, 
however, do not consider celibacy 
as in all cases prerequisite to 
spiritual attainment, for which 
reason more married (i.e. lay) 
gurus are to be found in their 
ranks than in those of the Geluk- 
pas. 


RICH COMMENTARIES 


While the Kangyur contains the 
Sutras or discourses delivered by 
the Buddha, as well as four 
Tantras believed to have originated 
from the same source, the Tengyur 
consists of a rich variety of com- 
mentaries by distinguished Indian 
acharyas, as well as independent 
works on  grammar-logic, meta, 
physics, medicine, rhetoric, astro- 
logy, etc. 

To this vast mass of canonical 


and extra-canonical literature, 
much of it no longer extant in the 
original Sanskrit, the Tibetan 
monk-scholars have added layer 
after layer of their own comment 
and exposition. This continuity 
of literary tradition has _ been 


maintained down to the present 
day. Learned Mongolian monks 
(Continued on page \1) 
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THE -KINGs, MUS T...B Baan 


BUDDHIST 


IN| THAILAND 


By Tem Suvikrom 
( Member of the Council of the Buddhist Association of Thailand ) 


HAILAND, formerly Siam, is 
situated in South-East Asia. 


Its area is approximately 200,000 
square miles and it has a popu- 
lation of about 20,000,000. 
Bangkok, the capital, has a 
population of about 1,300,000. 

Thai people have their own 
language. English is a_ second 
language learnt by pupils in secon- 
dary schools. 

Since Thailand has been a 
Buddhist country from the very 
beginning, the Constitution pro- 
vides that the King shall be a 
Buddhist and is the Upholder of 
Religion; but the Thai people 
enloy the full right to freedom 
of religion and belief. 

The Kings of Thailand have, 
however, always rendered assis- 
tance to other religions such as 
granting acres of land for the 
establishment of churches ete. 


Royal contributions are still 
regularly made today. 
OLDEST PAGODA 
Buddhism was introduced into 


Thailand during the reign of King 
Asoka the Great, in the third 
Buddhist century. The Buddhist 
centre was then at Nakon Pathom 
where Phra Pathom Chedi, the 


oldest pagoda, was built as a 
place of worship. Phra Pathom 
Chedi is 120 metres in_ height 
and 240 metres in width. 
Buddhism has been divided 
into two  sects—Theravada_ or 


Southern Nikaya which attempts 
at preserving the original teachings 
and disciplinary rules without 
alterations, and Mahayana or 
Northern Nikaya of which the 
original teachings and disciplinary 
rules could be adjusted according 
to the circumstances. Its Dhamma 
is nearer to that of Brahmanism. 

The Buddhist sect that the 
Thai people believe in is the 
original Theravada or Southern 
Nikaya. Mahayana or the 
Northern School was introduced 
into the country by the Chinese 
and Vietnamese immigrants, and 
still exists though not so promi- 
nently nowadays. 
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It is a Thai custom that the 
Kings, the nobles and the rich 
should build monasteries, temples, 
Buddha images or Stupas for the 
purpose of worship. A very 
large number of monasteries, 
Buddha images and Stupas are seen 
everywhere, especially in big towns. 


20,944 MONASTERIES 


There are 20,944 Buddhist 
monasteries throughout the King- 
dom. Mahayana monasteries are 
twelve in number. In Bangkok 
there are 181 monasteries. There 
exist 1,014 monasteries in Chieng- 
mai, a northern province, and, 
1,446 monasteries in Ubolrathani- 
a north-east province of Thailand. 

The most elaborately and beauti- 
fully designed monastery is the 
Temple of the Emerald. Buddha, 
commonly known as Wat Phra 
Kaow, situated in the prescints 
of the Grand Palace, Bangkok. 

It has been for a long time a 
tradition that every Thai young 
man of 20 years of age should 
find opportunity to train himself 
in his studies and practices of 
Buddhism, by entering the Sangha, 
having his head shaven, wearing 
yellow robe, living in the monas- 
tery and observing the 227 pre- 
cepts. 

Some of these precepts are 
never to deprive of any creature 
of life, not to cut trees or their 
branches, not to have a family, 
not to eat after mid-day until 
the next day, not to sleep on a 
bed filled with kapok, not to boast 
of having supernatural qualities 
even though he might possess 
them, not to touch silver or gold. 

Those who can _ spare little 
ttme may become monks for a 
period of three months and then 


leave the Sangha. Those who 
have much faith in Buddhism 
and dedicate their lives to the 


service of Buddhism may _ be 
monks for life. Any male under 
20 years of age, could become a 
novice who keeps fewer precepts 
than a monk does. 

In all there are 238,821 Bhik- 
kus including Samaneras (novices) 
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throughout the Kingdom—151,889 
Bhikkus and 86,932 Samaneras. 

The function of a Buddhist 
Bhikkhu is twofold—to study the 
Dhamma and the discipline of 
the Buddha (Vinaya) in order to 
master the principles of the Dham- 
ma and precepts that are to be 
observed, to practise meditation 
or the method designed to achieve 
serenity and peace of mind in 
order to free oneself from greed, 
hatred and delusion. 

Finally, by the practice of 
meditation upon one’s own self, it 
leads to the nature of all sentient 
beings that all things are 
impermanent and that they are 
ever changing (anicca). 

By this concept, it 
impermanence makes 
and always struggle 
(dukkha). Since no man may 
truly claim that life is his own 
personality (anatta) it is only the 
body (rupa) and thinking (nama) 
that join together. 

If we can contemvlate this, we 
we shall see that the disappear- 
ance of the three fires—/obha 
(greed), dosa (hatred) and moha 
(delusion)—will come gradually 
until the three evil passions cease 
to exist altogether (nibbana). 


PALI INSTITUTES 


follows that 
us worried 
in suffering 


These studies are the duty of 
Bhikkhus to perform, so _ that 
there are many Bhikkus’ institutes 
established in various wats 
(monasteries). Bhikkhus and nov- 
ices of any wat where there is 
no such institute may attend 
the religious classes at neigh- 
bouring wats. There are alto- 
gether 6,593 institutes of Pali, 
the original language of Buddhism. 

There are two Universities of 
Bhikkhus in Bangkok, namely, the 
Buddhist University of Thailand 
(Mahcmakuta) situated in the 
temple of Bovaranives and Maha 
Chulalangkorn University situated 
at the temple of Mahadat. Their 
curriculam includes the study of 
the Dhamma, philosophy, biology, 
general sciences, comparative reli- 
gion and foreign languages. 

The practice of meditation 
has been arranged by _ various 
wats throughout the country, 
the total number being 306. In 
Bangkok, the wats that have the 
practice of meditation are, for 
instance. Wat Mahadat, Wat 
Paknam, Wat Rakang and Wat 
Soi Thong. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Letters to the Editor 


ERROR IN GERMAN 
REPORT 


N reply to your obituary 
| notice in the June, 1959, number 


of World Buddhism, page 10, | 
have to inform you that I am 
very much alive. 

I shall be glad if you will be 
so kind as to publish a contra- 
diction. 

I have pleasant recollections 
of the delightful time I was pri- 


vileged to spend in your midst 
some time ago, to which my 
thoughts, suffused with metta, 


keep over turning. 
May you all be happy. 
With metta and heartfelt 
greetings, 
Georg Krauskopf. 
Stuttgort, Germany 


It is, needless to say, with a 


sense of real happiness and relief 


that we publish this letter from 


Mr. George Krauskopf brother of 


the late Ven. Nyanatiloka Maha 
Thera of the Island Hemitage, Dodan- 
duwa Ceylon, to whom we Gwe pro- 
found apologies for the inadvertent 
error that was responsible for the 
announcement of his death in the 
June issue of this magazine. 

The error occurred in the report 
which we reproduced of the Bud- 
dhist activities in Germany presented 
by the German delegation at the 
meeting of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists held in Bangkok last 
November —Editor ‘‘World Bud- 
dhism.” 


HAPPY TO RECEIVE 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


OU do not know how happy 


I was to World 
Buddhism again. 

We celebrated Asada day here 
in the garden with wonderful 
warm weather. Our group is 
still small and many are away on 
leave, but we were happy together, 
reading the Dhammachakka Pavat- 
tana Sutra and reciting paramitas 
and pansil. After that we had 
a short meditation sending 
thoughts of help to Tibet and 
the world. 


receive 


Brightness of the dawn, your holy 
glowing 

Reveals to us the day. 

Break through O Light, renewer in 
nations darkness, 
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Let your glowing give them hope, 
who struggle in the night. 

Give them courage to strive on, till 
the day break through. 

Red of the morning in wrestling toil 
do they long for thee. 

And in night’s dreary darkness do they 
expect thine delivering actior. 

Rosy glow paints the clouds already. 

Morning wind whistles through the 
leaves. 

Soon rises for all nations that sparkling 
light. 


M. A. Spruitenbiug-Dware. 
(Huizen, Holland.) 


Pioneer of Buddhism 
in Hungary 


N April, 1959, the Buddhist 
Mission at Budapest, Hungary, 
the section of the Order Arya, 
Maitreya Mandala, celebrated the 
175th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Csoma de Koros, the 
great pioneer of Tibetclogy, and 
the first Western scholar who, in 
the twentics and thirties of last 
century, became acquaintcd with 
Buddhism, and wrote serious 
reports on it. 

Alexander Csoma de _ Koros 
always signed his name adding 
the words ‘“Siculo Hungarian” 
to it, and it was a late countryman 
of his, Dr. Ervin Baktay, who 
wrote a new Life of A. Csoma de 
Koros, after having travelled to 
Western Tibet in order to pursue 
direct investigations there as well 
as in India, adding hitherto un- 
known data concerning Csoma’s 
life and activity. 

The Museum of Eastern Asiatic 
Aris, ‘‘ Francis Hopp Museum” 
in Budapest, Hungary, where 
Dr. E. Baktay is established as 
Curator of the Indian, Indonesian 
and Tibetan Sections, celebrated 
the anniversary by arranging a 
Memorial Exhibition in honour of 
A. Csoma de Korcs, forming part 
of an Exhibition of Indian Art which 
is being shown at prcsent in the 
Mus2um. 


THE EXHIBITION 


The t Av. Goma de: Koros 
Memorial Exhibition contains a 
serics of enlarged photos taken by 
Dr. E. Baktay during his travel 
in India and Western Tibet, 
“Ladakh and Zanskar’’, re- 
presenting places of importance 


connected with A. Csoma de 
Koros, eg. Zangla, Gompa, 
Phuktal Gompa, Kanarm, the 
1959 


Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
Calcutta, A. Csoma’s grave in 
Darjeeling, etc., in addition to a 
few pictures of A. Csoma’s birth- 
place in Koros, and the college 
where he absolved his fundamental 
studies in Nagyenyed, both situated 
in Transylvania which, up to 
1919, formed part of Hungary. 

A. Csoma’s_ original works, 
then the first biography by Th. 
Duka in 1884, and other books 
on A. Csoma de Koros, among 
which Dr. E. Baktay’s works are 
standing foremost, have also been 
exhibited. There is also a written 
document to be seen concerning 
the fact that A. Csoma de Koros 
had been elevated to the rank of 
a Bodhisatva, ‘‘Csoma Bosatsu’’, 
by Japanese Buddhists who, in 
1933, placed his statue in the 
temple of the Buddhist University 
of Tokyo. 

A photo of the statue, repre- 
senting A. Csoma de Koros as a 
Bodhisattva in Dhyanasana posture 
a work of the Hungarian sculptor 
G. Csorba, is being shown too. 
A serics of Tibetan objects, like 
prayer wheels, Dorjes, writing 
desks, lamaistic books, statuettes 
of Buddhas and _ Bodhisattvas, 
etc., form a special attraetion, all 
of them having been collected by 
Dr. E. Baktay in Zanskar, near, 
those places where Csoma_ used 
to dwell. 

The Lama, the priests and the 


mission-sisters of the Hungarian 
Buddhist Sangha, and many 
members of the Buddhist lay 
community paid a _ ceremonial 
visit to the Exhibition, in order 
to offer their homage to the 
unfading memory of the great 


Pioneer of Buddhism and Tibeto- 
logy. 
Dr. Ernest Hetenyi. 
(Hungarian Buddhist Mission). 


BUDDHIST SOCIETIES IN 


AUSTRALIA 
The Buddhist Society of Vic- 
toria, Australia, meets in Mel- 
bourne. 


A meeting is held at 8 p.m. 
on each Thursday. The 2nd and 
4th rights are Study Nights. The 
Ist and 3rd nights are doctrinal or 
of general Buddhist interests. The 
5th is Question Night. 

The New South Wales Buddhist 
Society meets on the 2nd and 4th 
Thursday of each month. 
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AMERICAN NUN 
BUDDHIST WORK 


INSPIRED 
IN NSW 


( Compiled by the Buddhist Society of New South Wales ) 


N September, 1952, the Ven. 
Dhammadinna, the Ameri- 


can Buddhist nun, arrived in 
Australia. She was the first 
member of a Buddhist order to 
come to Australia on a missionary 
basis, willing to face the difficulties 
of Dhammaduta work ina country 
that, with the exception of a 
few individual students of the 
Dhamma, had then no organised 
group or society to give assistance 
to her mission, or to prepare a 
welcome for her. 

Fortunately, a Sydney business- 
man, Mr. L. Berkeley, heard of 
her stay in Sydney, and invited 
the Ven. Sister to his home, 
where she was able to begin with 
Dhamma instruction and advice 
on Buddhist meditation. Again, 
thanks to the generous hospitality 
of Mr. Berkeley, his home was 
made available for all interested 
persons to attend instruction and 
meditation classes, usually held 
on Sunday nights. 

This Noble Teaching, so sincerely 
and ably set forth by the Ven. 
Dhammadinna, soon attracted 
an increasing number of followers, 
and the need to form a group 
or society became apparent, and 
on Saturday, 25th October, 1952, 
the Buddhist Society of New South 
Wales came into being. This was 
an historic event for Buddhism 
in Australia, and laid the basis 
of all future Buddhist organisa- 
tions in Australia. 


GENERAL MEETING 


However, it was not. until 
Monday, the 4th May, 1953, that 


a general meeting was called to 
elect its first committee, of which 
Mr. L. Berkeley became the 
president. In addition, patrons, 
a vice-president, secietary, 
treasurer and an editor were 
elected. 

At this stage of development 


there was no Constitution, but the 
future aims and objects of the 
Society were discussed and it was 
decided that the name_ should 
remain unchanged, that the Pali 
Canon should be the basis of our 
studies and publications. At the 
next committee meeting it was 
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decided to publish a quarterly 
journal called the ‘“ Buddhist 
News.” 


When the Ven. Dhammadinna 
left Australia later in the year to 
continue her Dhammaduta work 
in America, she left behind a 
small but sincere following of 
Buddhists, eager to keep the 
practice and interest in the Dham- 
ma alive. It should be mentioned 
here that she did not participate 
in the formation of the Society, 
for her interests were not in 
organisational affairs, but solely in 
the practice and teaching of the 
Dhamma. 

Early in 1954, Australia was 
honoured by the visit of the Ven. 
U. Thittila, the well-known Bur- 
mese monk. This most wise and 
learned member of the Sangha 
made his annual vacation from 
the University of Rangoon avail- 
able to help us along the Path. 
All who have met him will long 
remember with respect this worthy 
personality. His visit was made 
possible by a generous gesture 
of the Buddha Sasana Council 
of Rangoon. 


PRESIDENT ELECTED 


At the annual general meeting 
in June, 1954, Mr. N. Weeke was 
elected president, and a motion 
brought forward “that the 
Society should embrace all forms 
of Buddhism’ was defeated. 

In March of the following 
year, the Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera from Ceylon arrived in 
Australia on a lecturing tour, 
accompanied by his sponsor, Mr. 
T. W. Ratnayake. a Ceylonese tea 
planter and a devout Buddhist. 

The Ven. Narada’s visit created 
considerable interest. His public 
lectures at the Savoy Theatre 
were well attended, and his medi- 
tation classes at the Independent 
Theosophical Society’s rooms in 
Hunter Street were also of interest 
and help to those who attended. 

Mention must be made here 
of the great and generous assis- 
tance given to the Society by 
various Theosophical Societies, 
who by placing their rooms and 
platforms at the disposal of our 


visiting and local lecturers, and 
sharing the expenses involved, 
have contributed in no_ small 
manner to the success of these 
lectures and meetings. 

At the third annual general 
meeting held on 6th April, 1955, 
Mr. L. Berkeley was again elected 
president. It was at this 
meeting that a draft Constitution, 
prepared by Mr. L. Jayasuriya, 


of the Sydney University, was 
adopted, and which with some 
small amendments remains the 


framework of the Society today. 

It was also decided to change 
the name of the Society’s journal 
to ‘‘ Metta’? and to increase the 
issues to bi-monthly. With the 
exception of an issue which failed 
publication for lack of finance, 
‘“Metta’’ has appeared regularly 
on the due dates. 


INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 


Inspired by increased member- 
ship, and the enthusiasm aroused 
by the visiting teachers, the 
Society felt the need to have 
its own premises. The building 
of a Vihara, containing a lecture 
hall and accommodation for a 
resident Bhikku was _ projected. 
The Executive proceeded to launch 
an appeal for funds at home 
and overseas. The response was 
surprisingly generous, and of the 
amount raised, less than £1,000, 
at least half of it came from 
our friends abroad. 

A Committee meeting then 
authorised the purchase of a block 
of land at Pennant Hills, and a 
Vihata Fund account was opened 
with the A.N. Z. Bank for the 
balance of the money. At a special 
general meeting held in June, 
1955, a Vihara Trust was formed, 
which still continues to function. 

Generous as the response was 
the amount in hand to date has 
proved totally inadequate to 
proceed with the building project, 
for such a venture will 1equire 
far more finance than was at 
first anticipated. 

The Buddha Jayanthi Year, 
1956, was an eventful one for the 
Society, in that we had visits 
from three Buddhist dignitaries. 
In April the Abbot D. Muni 
and the Ven. Sumangalo gave a 
series of lectures at the Conser- 
vatorium, and in the same month 
blessed the land for the purpose 
of a Meditation Centre as being 
more likely of early fulfilment 
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than the building of the origi- 
nally proposed Vihara. 

Special preparations were made 
for the Jayanthi Celebrations in 
May, and we were most fortunate 
to have with us again the Ven. 
U. Thittila, who once more sacri- 
ficed his University vacation to spend 
it with us on this notable occasion. 

In October the fouth annual 
general meeting was held in the 
Unitarian Hall. A_ revision’ of 
the Constitution resulted in a 
unanimous decision to delete 
the positions of president, vice- 
presidents, treasurer, and _ secre- 
tary, and in their stead appoint 
a joint-Secretariat of three. 

During the year we had a visit 
from one of the executive members 
of the Victorian Buddhist Society, 
Mr. F. Whittle, who raised the 
question of closer working between 
the two Societies. His suggestion 
that the two Societies amalgamate 
and operate as the Australian 
Buddhist Society, was neither 
acceptable nor possible in practice, 
but out of the discussion evolved 
the possibility of a federation. 

This was taken up enthusiasti- 
cally by our committee, and the 
result was that the Buddhist 
Federation of Australia was 
brought into being. 


PANCHEN LAMA 
SAID TO BE 
UNDER ARREST 


66 HE Panchen Com- 


munist - backed Tibetan 
leader has been placed under 
strict surveillance as Tibetans 
prepare for a new revolt against 
the Chinese administration the 
newspaper “Indian  Express”’, 
reported from Calcutta. 

Reports reaching Calcutta via 
the Tibetan border with Sikkim and 
Bhutan, said the Panchen Lama’s 
father had been declared a rebel 


Lama, 


by the Red Army, which has 
again been massing troops in 
Lhasa, the newspapers said. 


The Panchen Lama’s father top- 
ped the Chinese list of suspects 
even during the last uprising, the 
newspaper said and was _ placed 
under surveilance soon after the 
rebellion was crushed. 

‘The Tibetans are preparing 
for a new offensive against the 
Communist Chinese administration 
which now suspects the Panchen 
Lama himself,” the report 
added. 


The King Must be a 


Buddhist in Thailand 


(Continued from page 4) 


As for Dhanmma study for lay- 
men, it has been a custom that 
Buddhist followers must attend 
temple every Wan Phra (Bud- 


dhist Sabbath Day), listening 
to the sermons and ffor the 
practice of meditation. Usually 


Wan Phra falls on the 8th and 
the 15th of the full moon day 
and on the 8th and 14th or the 
15th of the half moon day of 
the lunar calenadr. 


Institutes of Dhamma are 
established in certain temples in 
order to let laymen study. For 


the practice of meditation, temples 
where meditation is conducted, 
are also open to laymen. There 
are many temples where the 
acceptance of precepts and 
listening to sermons are arranged 
every Sunday. 

At the present time, women 
who have great faith in Buddhism 
have no chance of becoming 
a Bhikkhuni. They may, however, 
perform religious services in 
temples by shaving their heads 
and wearing white robes. 


They are called in Thai upasika 
(nuns). The ‘upasikas’ residence 
has sometimes its own compound 
independently of the temple. 
There are 349 institutes of upasikas 
throughout the country with a 
total number of 1,703 upasikas. 

Apart from these, there is a 
large number of Buddhist Asso- 
ciations established in Bangkok 
and the country. These  asso- 
ciations are divided into two catego- 
ries—the Buddhist Associations and 
the Young Buddhist Associations. 


The main objects of these 
Buddhist Associations are to 
support religious activities, to 


disseminate and to promote the 
Buddha’s teachings and to _ let 
their members meet and discuss 
the Dhamma and the practice 
of meditation. 

Throughout the country there 
are 69 Buddhist Associations and 
many Young Buddhist Associ- 
ations. The Buddhist Association 
of Thailand is the largest of its 
kind in the country. It is under 
Royal patronage. 
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London Vihara 
August Activities 


ESPITE, the suspension during 


August of public lectures at the 
Vihara as intimated in the last report, 
there has been no cessation of its activi- 
ties as the following shows. 

On Saturday, August 1, the Ven. 
U. Thittila arrived in London after an 
eight months’ lecture tour in the U.S.A., 
and took up residence at the Vihara as 
usual. He gave several talks on Bud- 
dhism while in London and left for 
Burma on the 12th. 

The Vihara had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving another well-known Maha Thera 
from Ceylon, the Ven. M. Sri Jinananda 
of Depaduttamaramaya, Colombo. We 
are pleased to say he is still at the 
Vihara with us. 

On Friday, the 14th Ven. H. Saddha- 
tissa motored 157 miles to attend the 


58th anniversary celebrations of ‘ Sa- 
maggi Samagom”’, the Thai Students’ 
Association of the United Kingdom 


which was held at the University Col- 
lege. South Staffordshire. 

The Ven. Saddhatissa initiated the ten 
days’ celebration with an instructive talk, 
chanting * Paritta’ and sprinkling holy 
water according to the Thai Buddhist 
custom. In the course of his talk the 
Ven. Saddhatissa strongly advised the 
Thais to show by the Buddhist way of 
living an example and so leave an 
admirable impression with the  non- 
Buddhists of the West. 


CHANTED PARITTA 


On Sunday, the 16th the Ven. Saddha- 
tissa visited the Nursing Home at 11, 
Lyndhurst Gardens, St. John’s Wood 
N.W.3, at the reauest of Mrs. Lydia 
Slack, an English woman, dying of 
cancer. He chanted ‘ Paritta’, which 
gave her great comfort in her last hours. 

Mr. Arthur Reed, an English Buddhist 
passed away at Ladywell Hospital and 
according to his last wish the Ven. 
Saddhatissa performed ‘ Pansakula’ at 
the Vihara on Wednesday the 26th. 

We muck regret to report the acci- 
dental death of Mr. Gerard Cruikshank, 
a devout English Buddhist. He met his 
death while climbing a snowy mountain 
in Switzerland. 

The 1959 Buddhist Summer School of 
the Buddhist Society, London, was held 
again this year at High Leigh, Hod- 
desdon, Herts, from the 28th onwards. 
The Ven. W. Rahula, at the invitation 
of the Buddhist Society took part in 
their activities by giving lectures and 
joining in the discussions. 

The Ven. Saddhatissa has received a 
letter of appreciation from the Head- 
mistress of Wimbledon High School, 
Mansel Road, S.W. 19, where he gave 
a lecture on Buddhism. She writes : 
“| have delayed in writing to thank you 
for your most interesting talk because 
the girls have been having examinations 
and I wanted to be able to have a 
lesson with them before expressing their 
thanks. It is obvious from their remarks 
that they enjoyed listening to you and 
learnt a great deal; they are much 
more appreciative of the Buddhist Faith 
since your visit.” 
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BUDDHIST SCHOLARS 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


RIENTAL learning has suf- 

fered a distinct loss by the 
death at Kristiansmad (Norway), 
at the age of 86, of the Rev. 
Theodor Sorensen, a former mis- 
sionary in China and Tibet. The 
Rev. Sorensen studied Tibetan 
and Buddhism in India and ac- 
quired a complete Triitaka, 
which he gifted to the Oslo 
Ethnographic Museum. 

He is just one of many scholars 
who have helved to foster the 
study of Oriental languages and 
culture in Scandinavia, where in- 
creasing interest is being shown 
in the teachings of the Buddha. 

According to the Ven. Shanti 
Bhadra Thera, the Ceylon monk 
in charge of the Buddhist mis- 
sion in Germany, who has made 
a tour of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, there should be vast scope 
for Theravada Buddhist missionary 
work in that region if there were 
more books on Buddhism in the 
Scandinavian tongue. 

At Copenhagen a_ Buddhist 
group has been formed with 
Prof. Aage Jorgensen as president. 


GREAT NAMES 


Few men _ have contributed 
more to the advancement of 
Oriental learning than that great 
triad of Scandinavian scholars— 
Prof. Vincent Fausboll of Copen- 


hagen, Hermann Oldenberg and 
Dr. W. Stede. 
Fausboll produced an _ edition 


and has a Latin translation of the 
Dhammapada in 1855. Then came 
the Suttanipata, published in 
1881 in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series. His greatest work, 
however, was the edition of the 
Jatakas in six volumes—a monu- 
mental achievement of  scholar- 
ship and erudition. 

One of the outstanding Indolo- 


gists of the last century was 
Oldenberg, to whom must go 
the credit for bringing out an 
edition of the entire, Vinaya- 
pitaka, the Buddhist book of 
monastic discipline comprising 
Rules of the Order. His other 


equally famous work, The Bud- 
dha, was translated into English 
in 1882. 

Dr. Stede has found a perma- 
nent place in the annals of 
Oriental scholarship by his valu- 
able work in bringing out, in 
collaboration with Dr. W. T. 
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Rhys-Davids, the  Pali-English 
Dictionary, published under the 
auspices of the Pali Text Society. 
This work, however is to be 
completely dwarfed by the labours 
of a band of scholars who have 
planned to compile a Pali dic- 
tionary on an international scale. 
The inspiration for this great 
undertaking, it should be noted 

has come from Denmark. 
—Ceylon Daily News. 


Cambodian Monk’s 


Shrine 


Wie years ago, in a region 
richwith folklore, Lourerou 
Nheng Cheng, a young Buddhist 
monk in search of perfect peace, 
heeded the advice of his old 
teacher, Keo Chuon, and turned 
his footsteps to Phnom Sam Peou, 
a hill in Western Cambodia. 
Finding a cave blocked with 
huge boulders hidden by lush 
vegetation, the monk _ set down 
his staff. For he knew that here— 
in the serenity and solitude afford- 
ed by nature, if he remained true 


to his faith—his restlees search 
would be ended. 
With these thoughts, Nheng 


Cheng dedicated himself to work 
and meditation. He cut away the 
cluttering rocks and weeds and 
gradually ereated a lovely shrine 
within a landscaped clearing. 


FOR TEN YEARS 


With cement, decorative objects 
and the sacred symbols of his 
religion, Nheng Cheng has beauti- 
fied his grotto for ten years— 
years in which he has lived true 
to the precepts of Buddhism. 

Thus the tender story of this 
holy man and _ his successful 
efforts to attain peace outshine 


today the legend of Phanom 
Sam Peou—‘‘the hill that was 
the sampan of a prince’’. Andon 


the Cambodian feast of the New 
year, Nheng Cheng’s temple draws 
hundreds of admirers from the 
neighbouring areas and foreign 
lands. 
Enthralled, 
inscribed 


they read a line 
over Nheng Cheng’s 
simple dwelling: ‘“‘Pho Minh 
Son Thien’’—Meditation, En- 
lightenment, Peace-—and they are 
moved to believe that peace is 
found wherever man has found 
himself. 

—Free World. 
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DON’T TAKE 
RISKS 


TAKE 
MILK BOARD 


MILK 
THE SAFEST 


Milk Board milk is clean, 
fresh cows’ mi k. TESTED 
and GUARANTEED by 
the Milk Board and pas- 
teurised to destroy all 
and 


disease - producing 


milk-spoiling organisms. 


Price 
(In Colombo and Suburbs) 
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THE NATIONAL 
MILK BOARD 
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Celombo 5, 
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Notes of the Month 


ALL-INDIA 


BUDDHIST 


CONVENTION 


HE Bharatiya Bouddha Maha- 
i sabha, the religious organisa- 
tion of the Buddhists in India, has 
convened a convention of Buddhist 
religious workers from all over 
India at Nagpur on December 6, 
1959. 

The convention will last for a 
period of five days, and about 
2,000 representatives are expected 
to attend. 

They will devise and discuss 
ways and means for putting the 
Buddhist movement inIndia on a 
sound and firm basis and thereby 
prepare a blueprint for the revival 
of Buddhism in India. 

The sponsors feel that after the 
conversion of thousands of people 
to Buddhism, what is now needed 
in India it a strong, formidable 
and well-knit organisation like 
the Buddha Sasana Council of 
Burma and other similar organi- 
sations which are functioning in 
other parts of the Buddhist world. 

Mr. W. M. Godbole, General 
Secretary of the Mahasabha, 
said that it had been decided that 
no representative would be allowed 
to participate in the convention 
unless he subscribes to the view 
that religion be kept aloof from 
politics. 


BUDDHISTS WANT BAN ON 
HORSE-RACING 


A public meeting convened in 
Colombo by the  All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress unanimously 
resolved to ask the Government 
immediately to ban _ horse-racing 
and the publication of foreign 
racing news. 

It was further resolved to 
request that total prohibition be 
introduced without delay. It was 
stated that as a first step, the 
recommendations of the Prohi- 
bition Commission submitted to 
the Prime Minister, Mr. S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, should be 
implemented forthwith. 

The meeting also resolved that 
gambling and the sale of alcoholic 
liquor in all social clubs, carnivals, 


fancy bazaars, cinemas, dance 
festivals and other places of 
entertainment, should be banned 
forthwith. 
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Mr. P. de S. Kularatne, Presi- 
dent of the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress, said that it was a 
fallacy for people to state that 
the Government would lose a 
great deal of revenue by total 
prohibition. He urged the public 
to co-operate in the movement 
to eradicate the drinking and 
gambling habits for the benefit 
of future generations. 

Mr. T. B. Ilangaratne, Ceylon’s 
Minister of Home Affairs, has 
also recommended to the Govern- 
ment a total ban on horse-racing, 
and the publication of racing news. 


350TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
KALMUK BUDDHISTS 


The Soviet Union celebrated 
last month the 350th anniversary 
of what is officially termed the 
““voluntary union of the Kalmuk 
people with Russia.” 

The Kalmuks, who remain the 
only Buddhist race in Europe, 
are of Mongolian origin. Today 
there are some 140,000 of them, 
living in the plains north-west of 
the Caspian Sea. 

Once known at the Oiraty, they 
eked out a nomadic existence in 
northern China and, in the latter 
half of the 16th century, embarked 
on a mass trek westward. 

They eventually found a settle- 
ment on the banks of the Volga 
and in August, 1909 entered 
into union with the Russians. 
The anniversary celebrations took 
place on August 22 and 23. 

In 1943 when the USSR was 
eing steadily over-run by the 
Nazi invaders, the entire Kalmuk 
population was deported force- 
fully and without prior notice, to 
Siberia on the orders of Stalin. 

It was not until February, 1957, 
that a decree was passed permit- 
ting the return of the exiles to 
their homeland and it was 
in July last year that the Kalmuk 
Autonomous Republic was proclai- 
med. 


BUDDHISTS ASKED TO 
CLOSE RANKS 


Making an appeal to Buddhists 


to organise themselves, in a 
strong, powerful and _ well-knit 
1959 


body if they were to get back 
their rights and privileges they 
have lost, the Ven. Madihe Pan- 
nasiha Mahanayaka Thera of 
Colombo, pointed out that des- 
pite the Buddhists being in a 
majority in Ceylon, they were 
kept under control by well-estab- 
lished minority groups. 

The Mahanayaka Thera was 
speaking at a function in Mora- 
tuwa. He said: “Itvis due to 
no other reason that we Buddhists 
have to face difficulties, obstacles 
and even direct opposition, than 
our own lack of unity and orga- 
nisation.”’ 

He added: “If the 6,700,000 
Buddhists in this country were 
to be strongly united and orga- 
nised for common purposes, no 
other force or body could under- 
mine their activities.”’ 


PREACHING TOUR IN 
CENTRAL INDIA 


Two days after the Vaisakha 
Purnima, the Ven. Bhikshu Sangha- 


rakshita left Kalimpong, West 
Bengal, for Central India for a 
month’s preaching tour in the 
course of which he visited nearly 
a dozen towns in the United 
Provinces, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Bombay State, performed the 


Opening ceremonies of two temples 
and a library, initiated nearly 
twenty-five people into Buddhism, 
and delivered upwards of fifty 
lectures and sermons. 

Among the places visited by the 


Ven. Bhikshu were  Benates, 
Sarnath, Jabalpur, Khamaria, 
Nagpur, Dhamangaon, Shirpur, 
Raipur, Wardha and Kamptee, 


in all of which he contacted local 
Buddhist leaders and workers, 
delivered discourses, and _ per- 
formed paritrana and other cere- 
monies for the benefit of the 
people. 

Diksha ceremonies were held at 
Dhamangaon on June 4, when the 
Ven. Bhikshu initiated between 
three and four thousand people 
into Buddhism. At Shirpur on 
the 6th, he initiated between 
fifteen and twenty thousand, and 
at Raipur on the 10th, the number 
of new converts was about 500. 

Next to these, the most impor- 
tant function was the exceptionally 
well organized meeting at which 
the Ven. Bhikshu Sangharakshita 
and Sri Yeshwantrao Ambedkar 
jointly installed a Buddha image 
in the newly constructed Vihara 
at Gautam Nagar, Nagpur, after 
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which both addressed the 
gathering. 

The outstanding success of the 
Ven. Bhikshu’s tour was due 
largely to the co-operation of the 
various branches of the Bharatiya 


Bauddha Maha Sabha. 


large 


AWARD FOR DEFENCE OF 
RELIGION 


The Dalai Lama, - spiritual 
leader of Tibet, will receive the 
1959 Ramon Magsaysay Award 
of 10,000 dollars for community 
leadership, according to an an- 
nouncement in Manila by the 
Awards Board of Trustees. 

The announcement said that 
the Award was made in recognition 
of the Dalai Lama’s leadership of 
the Tibetan struggle in defence 
of their religion. 

The Award is one of eight 
annual presentations in honour 
of the late President of the Philip- 


pines, Raymon Magsaysay, who 
died in an air crash in March, 
1957. 


The Board announcement said : 
“In striving to retain his peoples 
right to live and worship in their 
own way, the Dalai Lama _ has 
brought his appeal to men_ of 
conscience everywhere.” 


MONASTERY FOR STUDENT 
BHIKKUS 


A Buddhist monastery with 
an ascetic atmosphere and discip- 
line is to be set up in Colombo. 

This was decided at a meeting 
of the Sri Lanka Samajawadi 
Bhikkhu Peramuna. The monastery 
will be meant especially for Bhik- 
khus who study in Colombo but 
have no place to live in. , 

The monastery will accommo- 
date 400 Bhikkhus. The Peramuna 
will inaugurate a fund immediately 
for this purpose. 


CHINESE VIEW OF 
BUDDHISM 


A paper 
Chinese in the 
language putting forth the view 
that Buddhism was founded by 
a king after he was defeated in 
a revolt by his people to dominate 
them, has been quoted in the 
report of the Internaional Com- 
mission of Jurists on Tibet. 

The paper, as quoted in the 
report, says: “To believe in 
religion is fruitless. Religion is 
the instrument of autocratic feudal 


published by the 


Tibetan 
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lords and 
no benefit 
people. 

“To explain this, we trace the 
historical background of the 
origin of Buddhism. The founder 
of Buddhism was Sakya Muni— 
son of King Suddhodhana of 
India. His kingdom was very 
aggressive among all the Indian 
kingdoms of his time. It always 
used to invade the small kingdoms. 

“It was during the reign of 
Sakya Muni that - his subjects 
revolted against him and _ later 
other kingdoms also rose against 
him simultaneously. As they 
attacked Sakya Muni, he accepted 
defeat, but escaped amidst fighting. 

‘** Since there was no other way 
out for him he wandered into 
the forests. Having founded 
Buddhism he brought about 
pessimism and idleness in_ the 
minds of the people weakening 
their courage and thus reached 
his goal of re-domination over 
them., This fact was _ clearly 
recorded in history”’. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, speak- 
ing at a meeting of the World 
Council for Peace in Madras, 
denounced these “fantastic and 
blasphemous storjes about 
the Buddha.” 

He added that these stories 
about the Buddha were an insult 
to Chinese character and intelli- 
gence. 


DHAMMACHAKKA DAY AT 
SARNATH 


religious works have 
whatsoever to the 


“The creation of a new nation 
is possible only through tolerance 
and the capacity to assimilate 
the teachings of the Buddha 
which have an eveilasting influen- 
ce upon Indian life’’, said Mr. 
A. N. Jha, I.C.S., Vice-Chancellor 
of the Varanasi Sanskrit Univer- 
sity, during the course of his 
presidential address at a meeting 
held at the Mulagandha Kuti 
Vihara, Sarnath, on~ the occasion 
of the celebration of the Dham- 
machakka Day. 

He said that the Buddha gave 
a new turn to the religious, social 
and the cultural life of India by 
His teachings. Indian philosophy 


and -. literature widened their 
scope and this further added 
significance to this period. 

He added that Sarnath was 
definitely a very sacred place 
because it was here that the 


Buddha turned the Wheel of His 
Law—the law of non-violence 


and compassion, by giving His 
first sermon. 


EXPENDITURE ON DALAI 
LAMA 


The monthly estimated expen- 
diture for the Dalai Lama and 
his Party’s stay at Mussoorie, 
India, is likely to be Rs. 29,256, 
the Prime Minister of India, 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, told the 
Lok Sabha at New Delhi. 

The total amount spent in 
receiving the Dalai Lama at the 
Indian border and bringing him 
to Mussooric could not be stated 
now, said Mr. Nehru as some 
bills were yet to be paid and 
some more bills were expected. 

But the amount spent in this 
connection until June 15 last, was 
about Rs. 85,000, he added. 


PANCHEN LAMA ‘* UNDER 
ARREST ”’ 
The Dalai Lama stated in 


Musserie that the freedom struggle 
in his homeland was containuing 
as more people were joining the 
ranks of the 50,000 Khamba 
tribesmen in rebellion against the 
Chinese. 

He had received information 
that nearly 80,000 Tibetans had 
been killed. 

He also believed that there was 
‘“every possibility” that the Pan- 
chen Lama, who stands second 
in the Tibetan hierarchy, and was 
put into power by the Chinese, 


had been arrested, for leading 
another revolt for a free Tibet. 
The Panchen Lama, he said, 
was expected to have _ strong 
feelings for his religion, race and 
country. 
Meanwhile, the International 


Commission of Jurists has appoin- 
ted a committee called the Legal 
Inquiry Committee on Tibet, to 
continue the inquiries so _ far 
carried out by the International 
Commission on the situation in 
Tibet. 

A rightwing member of the 
Indian Lok Sabha, New Delhi, 
has called on the Indian Govern- 
ment to raise the Tibetan issue 
at the United Nations. He 
urged the Government to mobilise 
world public opinion against 
‘‘ Chinese aggression in Tibet’’. 


EXPOSITION OF TEMPLE 
PINNACLE 


A ten-day exposition of the 
nearly two-ton massive bronze 
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pinnacle together with the Chuda- 
manikya gifted by the Union of 
Burma, both of which will crown 
the Rs. 2,500,000 restored famous 
jungle Buddhist shrine at Mahi- 
yangana in central Ceylon, was 
ceremoniously inaugurated in 
Kandy last month. 

Housed in a gorgeously deco- 
rated and _ illuminated dagoba- 
shaped building in the middle 
of the Kandy esplanade, the 
sacred Buddha relic found in the 
Mahiyangana dagoba when it 
was opened at the beginning of 
the restoration scheme, was also 
exhibited for worship, besides the 
massive pinnacle. 

Due to the generosity of the 
Buddhist public of Ceylon, the 
Rs. 2,500,000 restoration of the 
historic dagoba, which is said to 
be the oldest Buddhist shrine in 
Ceylon, is now complete. Only 
the cement and plaster work 
remain to be done, after which 
the crowning ceremony will take 


place. 
This jungle shrine at Mahi- 
yangana is the most sacred of 


religious objects to Buddhists in 
Ceylon. It is one of the places 
hallowed by a visit of the Buddha. 


UDAY SHANKAR’S ‘** LORD 


BUDDHA ”’ 
Uday Shankar, the famous 
Indian dancer, and his group 
presented a dance drama_ in 
shadow play in Madras, depicting 
the life of the Buddha. 

The performance was reported 
to be most impressive, both the 
dancing and the _ shadow-play 
technique employed being striking. 


PILGRIMAGES TO TIBET 
DISCOURAGED 


Prime Minister Nehru confirmed 
in the Lok Sabha, New Delhi, 
that the Chinese Foreign Bureau 
in Lhasa had discouraged Indians 
from undertaking pilgrimages to 
Tibet. 

The Chinese note in this regard, 
read out by Mr. Nehru stated 
that the Chinese People’s Liber- 
ation Army was now _ launching 
a punitive expendition against 
a minority of remnant rebels in 
Tibet area. 

The Chinese had asked the 
Indian Consul-General to inform 
Indian pilgrims that “for the 
sake of safety, it is better for them 
not to come for pilgrimage or 
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come in as few a number as 
possible at their own risk.” 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
INDIA 


Christian missionaries in India 
received funds totalling Rs. 37,000. 
000 from foreign countries during 
the first four months of 1959, 
according to a statement made 
by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Home Minister, Government of 


India, in the Lok Sabha, New 
Delhi. 
Of this amount Rs. 6,800,000 


was from the United Kingdom, 
Rs. 26,400,000 from the United 
States of America, Rs. 1,160,000 
from Canada, Rs. 790,000 from 
West Germany and the rest from 
other countries. 

Information as to how much 
of this amount was received by 
the Catholic Churches in India 
and the names of the principal 
Institutions was not available, the 


ATTEMPT ON LIFE OF 
CAMBODIAN KING 


King Norodom Suramarit and 
Queen Kossamak Nearikeak of 
Cambodia escaped the blast of an 
assasin’s bomb by seconds early 
this month, because it was wrapped 
in a parcel which took too long to 
open. 

It was being opened in their 
private apartments with the king 
and queen looking on. But they 
could not wait until it was un- 
wrapped as they were due at a 
reception. 

They were just outside the door 
when the bomb exploded, killing 
Prince Norodom Vakrivan, Assis- 
tant Director of the Royal House- 
hold, and a palace servant and 
injuring two others. 

The Cambodian Government 
announcement of the explosion 
said that Prince Vakrivan had re- 
ceived from ‘a friend in Hong 


(Continued from page 3) 


have published detailed reutationsf 
of Dialectical Materialism. 

In philosophy, the Madhya- 
mika school of Nagarjuna and 
Arydeva and the Yogacara School 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu, still 
dominate the intellectual life of 
the monasteries. Iconography, 
in which the Tibetans excel, conti- 
nues to perpetuate the forms 
which the Buddhas, Bodhisatvas 
and other divinities assumed 
during the Pala Dynasty. Dress 
and headgear follow patterns 
designed by the scholar-sages of 
Nalanda. 

One of the most interesting 
aspects of the continuity of Indo- 
Tibetan Buddhist tradition, is that 
according to which various Indian 
Buddhist celebrities of the Nalan- 
da period reincarnated in Tibet 
and continue to reincarnate there 
down to modern times. There is 
nothing in the belief to conflict 
with orthodox Buddhist doctrine. 

A Bodhisattva, all schools be- 
lieve, is a spiritually enlightened 
being who renounces the prospect 
of individual Nirvana in order to 
remain, life after life, within reach 
of the less developed beings who 
need his guidance. The sages of 
Nalanda were undoubtedly Bodhi- 
sattvas of a very exalted type. 

When Islam engulfed India, it 
was only natural that some of 
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them should elect to continue 
their work on the other side of 
the Himalayas. There is at pre- 
sent at Gangtok a _ celebrated 
Nyingmapa guru who is reverenced 
as the fourteenth reincarnation of 
Vimalamitra, one of the teachers 
of Padmasabhava. The Dalai 
Lamas are traditionally regarded 
as reincarnations of the Bodhi- 
sattva, Avalokitesava, who was 
originally an Indian hermit dwelling 
in the Himalayas. 

It is quite wrong to refer to 
the Dalai Lama as the “ Living 
Buddha’’ or the “‘ God-King of 
Tibet’, as the newspapers have 
been doing. A Buddha has attained 
Nirvana, whereas a _ Bodhisattva 
has yet to attain it. A god, deva 
or hla, is far inferior to a Bodhi- 
sattva. 

Thus not only is Tibetan Bud- 
dhism basically Indian Buddhism, 
but some of the most eminent 
representatives of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism are believed, by the Tibetans 
themselves, to have worn Indian 
bodies in former births. Would 
it be too fanciful to suggest that 
now that Depung has suffered the 
same fate as Nalanda, some of them 
might choose to reincarnate in 
India again for a few more births 


until the Light of the Dharma 
shines once more unclouded over 
Tibet ? 
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The Deva of Boro-Budur 


I, THE DEVA 


Here in this sacred place I watch through many centuries 
Obedient to the Lord of Light 

Thus I serve, enshrined in Beauty 

Awaiting the fulfilment of the Law 

The Law is world Enlightenment 

Before which darkness shall melt away, 

Even as He, the Holy One reached His Enlightenment 
So must all the world 

All men even to the lowest man 

Must one day stand where now he stands 

Who is the Lord of Light 

For this he waits. Here also I must wait 

Serving Him 


If. THE SHRINE 


This is a centre of His power and the Power of all Tathagatas 
The mightiest race that ever lived on earth 

Here, enshrined in stone is His sevenfold self-perfecting 

Here His glory is displayed for those that have eyes to see. 
Here He leads men to their Enlightenment, those that have 


strength to climb 


Here He speaks and teaches still, for those that have ears to hear 
Therefore this place is called Boro-Budur, the presence of the Buddha 
For here He dwells, until His Presence in the heart of every man 
Has brought Enlightenment 


Iii. MANKIND 


I the guardian of the shrine for many centuries 
Seek to preserve its holiness 
I ask of men therefore, that naught of speech or thought or 
will of theirs shall ever profane this holy place. 
Still more I ask of men, that all who visit here 
Shall leave behind their blessing on the shrine and me its 
Guardian God 
And in return the blessing of the Holy One through me ahall be 
bestowed, to be borne forth into the world 
For all who enter here become thereafter messengers 
Of power of the shrine and of the blessing of the Lord of Light. 


Geoffrey Hodson, 
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THE AMBEDKAR BUDDHIST 
MOVEMENT 


HE late Dr. Ambedkar (of 
India) declared himself a 
Buddhist before his death, and some 
millions of his followers amongst 
the Scheduled Castes, the former 
Untouchables, followed his example. 
The problem is not to teach 
these purely nominal Buddhists 
something of their newly-embraced 
religion. Such mass “ conver- 
sions’’ are not, in themselve,s of 
much value, since the label only has 
been changed. The thing is to 
change the outlook and the life, 
in order that a man may become 
a genuine Buddhist, 

The danger now seems to be 
that of an Ambedkar cult, for it 
should be remembered that the late 
leader was a political rather than 
a teligious man, and spent his 
life fighting political battles. He 
was not a life-long Buddhist, only 
declared himself one — shortly 
before his death, and in no sense 
was he a teacher of the Dhamma. 

Yet one paper at least declared 
itself the mouthpiece of “ Lord 
Buddha and Dr. Ambedkar’’, 
and supetimposed the head of the 
late Doctor over that of the 
Buddha. There is danger in the 
‘““cannonisation’’ of a_ politician 
in this way. 

—The Western Buddhist. 
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DALAI LAMA MAY 
LEAVE INDIA 


REPORT from New Delhi 

stated that the Dalai Lama 
was planning to leave India because 
he wants to carry on his fight for 
the liberation of his country and 
his people. 

It was not known where he 
would go, but it was expected that 
he might travel to a South-East 
Asian country. it was stated that 
the Dalai Lama felt that his pre- 
sence in India and activity were 
embarrassing the Government of 
India. 

The Dalai Lama was displeased, 
it was stated, with the tone of Mr. 
Nehru’s public statement criticising 


The Dalai Lama 


him for appealing to the United 


Nations against Mr. Nehru’s 
wishes. 
The Dalai Lama has formally 


appealed to the United Nations to 
take actiou over the problem of 
Tibet. 

The Dalai Lama made it clear 
when he went to New Delhi to 
meet Mr. Nehru that he was going 
to urge the United Nations to 
revive the complaint of Chinese 
aggression on Tibet by El Salvador 
in 1950 and later dropped at the 
instance of Britain to cnable the 
parties to settle the dispute peace- 
fully. 


BUDDHIST COUNTRIES 


The Dalai Lama intends visiting 
Buddhist countries like Bur- 
Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Vietnam and Japan to promote a 
better understanding and appreci- 
ation of the Tibetan question in 
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those countries, it is reported from 
Mussootie, India. 


The 6,000 strong Sri Lanka 
Bhikkhu Sangamaya_ will meet 
the Prime Minister, Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, in deputation 


shortly and request him to ex- 
tend an official invitation to the 
Dalai Lama to visit Ceylon. 

He said that the Sangamaya was 
prepared to bear all the expenses 
during the stay of the Dalai Lama 
in Ceylon. What was required was 
on Official invitation from the 
Government. 

Malewana Gnanissara_ Thera, 
who led a deputation which met 
the Dalai Lama, in India, said 
that the Dalai Lama had indicated 
to them that he would visit Ceylon 
if the Government officially invited 
him. 

When a delegation from the 
Sangamaya met the Dalai Lama 
they invited him to visit Ceylon 
on behalf of the Buddhist public. 

Meanwhile, a report from Tokyo 


states that the Dalai Lama may 

visit Japan towards the end of 

this year. 

ADVISER TO DALAI LAMA 
Mr. Terje Wold, Norway’s 

Chief Justice, has declined an 

invitation from the Dalai Lama 


to serve as his Adviser for six 
months. 

In reply to a_ telegram received 
from the Tibetan leader Mr. Wold 


said he regretted his position did 


not permit him to accept the 
invitation. 
HUMILIATION OF MONKS 


Despite official assurances that 


monks in Tibet are still able to 
enjoy a ‘‘normal religious life’, 
there is ever-increasing evidence 


that the Chinese Communists are 
doing their utmost to make life 
unbearable for them. 

A refugee monk who reached Ka- 
limpong, West Bengal, reported that 
his own monastery at Drepung, had 
been taken over by the Chinese 
and turned into a school. Of the 
original total of 8,000 monks only 
3,000 remained. The rest had 
either escaped or been arrested. 

It is known that the Chinese 
have burned down the Kundeling 
and Chomoling monasteries, and 
eye-witnesses have reported that 
the Dalai Lama’s summer palace, 
**Norbulingke’’ has been re- 
duced to ruins, 
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Refugees assert that one whole 
community of monks was massac- 
red, and that a large party of 
monks attempting to leave Tibet 


was attacked from the air with 
bombs and machine-guns. 
There are many reports that 


Tibetan monks are publicly humi- 
liated by the Chinese authorities. 


Buddhist Activity in 
United States 


The American Buddhist Aca- 
demy of New York announces 
that Rev. Boris Erwitt is giving 
services for  Buddhistically  in- 
clined persons of non-Buddhist 
background. After each meeting 
there is an informal discussion. 

They | New )yYork Buddhist 
Church is seeking a new home. It 
1938 with a 


was organised in 
handful of members and is now 
located at 171 West 94th Street. 


It is the only Buddhist shrine on 
the East coast. 


Meetings of the Friends of 
Buddhism, Washington, are held 
regularly. Special meetings are 


held to hear distinguished visitors. 
One such visitor recently was 
Ven U. Thittila of Burma. 

The Seattle Buddhist Church 
has bought ten acres of woodland, 
with a river running through it, 
and a retreat for Sunday School 
teachers has been held there in 
the open air. 


Another Pirivena to 
get University Status 


The 
hopes to grant 


Government of Ceylon 
University status 
to another pirivena (Buddhist 
temple school). This is the 
Saraswathie Pirivena at Balagalla. 


According to the Ven. Hiselle 
Sri Gnanodaya Maha Nayake 
Thera, the Government has pro- 


mised to confer university status 
on this pirivena. 

A deputation from the pirivena, 
led by the Maha Nayake Thera, 
met the Minister of Education 
to discuss the matter and the 
draft legislation for the purpose. 

There are already two pirivenas 
in Ceylon, which have been 
conferred university status — 
Vidyodaya and Vidyalankara. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST 
UNIVERSITY SCHEME 


RESOLUTION to the effect 
ra that the Rajamahavihare in 


Pelmadulla, Ceylon, be converted 
into an international Buddhist 
Universty was unanimously adopted 
at the final session of the Buddhist 
Cultural festival in Sabaragamuwa, 
Ceylon. 

This international Buddhist con- 
ference was held under the aus- 
pices of the World Congress of 
Buddhist Women in collaboration 


with the Sabaragamuwa_ village 
Welfare Congress, the World 
Buddhist Congress (India), the 


United Asian Bhikkhus Congress 
(Colombo), the World Reconstruc- 
tion Congress (Italy) and _ the 
Commonwealth and European Re- 
construction Congress (Yorkshire, 
England). 

The conference took up first the 
proposal made by Haldanduwe 
Dhammarakkhita Thera and In- 
duruwe Pannatissa Thera, Principal 
of the Buddhist University College, 
Colombo, to convert the Raja- 
mahavihare, at Pelmadulla, into an 
International Buddhist University. 

A resolution to this effect was 
proposed and passed unanimously. 

Dhammarakkhita Thera said 
that in the days of the Sinhalese 
Kings the Rajamahavihare had 
been an important seat of Bud- 
dhist learning, and it was nothing 
but right that they should revive 
that institution. Pelmadulla had 
been an imovortant centre of Bud- 
dhist activity ever since Buddhism 
was introduced to Ceylon. 


MEDITATION 


Another important decision taken 
at the conference was with regard 
to the establishment of an inter- 
national university for the training 
of yogis in Buddhist. meditation at 
Talangama, with a branch at 
Bombay. 

Upatissa Thera, who proposed 
this resolution, said that the main 
idea behind it was to vopularise 
meditation, which was misunder- 
stood by many as being equivalent 
to hypnotism. Meditation was a 
vital need of the hour, because 
meditation was the best force to 
counteract the disintegrating and 
distracting influences of the matc- 
rialistic world. 

Upatissa Thera, explaining his 
plan for the proposed university 
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said that five acres of land of 
Talangama had specially been set 
aside for the purpose, and that 
preliminary steps were already 
being taken regarding its branch at 
Bombay. 

The representative from Thailand 
addressed the conference and 
stressed the need for increasing 
and improved missionary activity. 
He welcomed the proposal to 
establish a university college for 
training Buddhists in missionary 
work as an important landmark in 
the history of Buddhism. 

They must reinforce their reli- 
gion he said with an organisa- 
tion instilled with missionary fer- 
vour. They should be preparcd 
to go into the Western countries 
and instruct Westerners in the 
truths of the Dhamma. 


PROPAGANDA NEEDED 


He referred to the fact that, 
although 95 percent of the Thais 
were Buddhists, and only about 
2 per cent were Christians, the 


number of adherents of the 
Christian faith was increasing 
gradually, due to the work of 
Christian missionaries. Buddhist 


propaganda and Buddhist mission- 
ary activity in Thailand were 
insufficient, he said, to counteract 
this trend. 

The administrative secretary of 
the World Buddhist Congress, 
Mr. Lionel Wijesundera, presented 
the bill for a World Buddhist 
Cultural Trust. 

Mis. H. M. Goonasekara, Presi- 
dent of the World Congress of 
Buddhist Women, made a first 
contribution towards the trust. 

Mr. Darrell Peiris, who explain- 
ed the purpose of the trust, said 
the logical development of this 
cultural trust would be the estab- 
lishment of a Buddhist Common- 
wealth Bank in Bombay, for which 
the Bombay Y.M.B.A. was already 
taking steps. 

‘This bank, once formed” he 
said ‘‘will become the nucleus of a 
Buddhist Commonwealth Federa- 
tion of Asian lands, Such a Com- 
monwealth of Buddhist nations is 
a vital need in the face of the 
threat that Communism operating 
through China holds out to 
Buddhism in Asia. 

“If the Buddhist lands do not 
unite as a powerful world force to 
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withstand totalitarian inroads of 
the Tibetan variety, what happened 
in Tibet may well be repeated 
elsewhere.” 

Later, Mr. Peiris moved a re- 
solution that a Buddhist nurses’ 
training school should be estab- 
lished at Pathakada, Pelmadulla, 
which would produce trained 
nurses to work in state hospitals 
under Buddhist sisters, instead of 
Roman Catholic sisters. 

This resolution too was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Ladakh is in the News 


ADAKH a predominently 
Buddhist area has _ been 

spotlighted as a result of the 

recent border troubles in India. 

Ladakh is India’s last defence 
outpost in the mountainous north. 

Comprising an area of 40,000 
square miles, it touches the bor- 
ders of Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
China and the Soviet Union. A 
portion of it, the Skardu area is 
under Pakistan. 

A British Joint Commissioner, 
besides the Wazir Wazarat (De- 
puty Commissioner) stayed in 
Ladakh before independence. 
The former watched the trade 
with Central Asia, while the latter 
looked after the administration. 


The people inhabiting — this 
11,000-foot-high land are over- 
whelmingly Buddhist. Formerly, 


they looked to Lhasa for their 
spiritual guidance. But, with the 
flight of the Dalai Lama from 
Tibet and the recent Chinese in- 
cursions into Ladakh, the outlook 
of the people is changing fast. 
They are now looking more and 
more towards Delhi for their pro- 
tection. 

Delhi is said to be not taking 
that much of interest in 
Ladakh which it should take. 
The vast frontiers are guarded by 
the local militia and the border 
police and the Srinagar-Kargil-Leh 
road, begun in 1951, still remains 
to be completed. 

Ladakh, no doubt, has its own 
problems. It is sparsely popu- 
lated and excepting gram, no 
cereal is grown here. Besides, 
the nature of the land makes 
development projects difficult. 

For example, the construction 
of a road to Karakorum beyond 
Kharding La, the last pass on the 
Himalayan range at 18,000 feet, 
would require enormous funds 
besides labour and technical skil\ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN ENGLISH MONK’S 
SURVEY OF BUDDHISM 


A SURVEY OF BUDDHISM 
by Bhikshu Sangharakshita. 
Indian Institute of World 
Culture, Bangalore, India 
Rs. 18/-. 

In this 500-page survey of 
Buddhism, the English Buddhist 
‘monk Bhikshu  Sangharakshita, 
discusses the Buddha and _ His 
teaching in general and_ then 
compares Hinayana with Maha- 
yana, explaining why he considers 
the latter the more spiritually 
vital branch of the religion. 

He describes ‘different forms of 
Mahayana, their origin, develop- 
ment and present condition, indi- 
cating that they are rival sects 
but as schools developing different 
but not conflicting interests. 

He writes at length about 
Tantric Buddhism, and concludes 
with a chapter on the Bodhisatva. 

He insists that Buddhism should 
be regarded not as a philosophy 
or a teligion in the usual sense of 
the word, but as a technique or a 
series of techniques for spiritual 
development leading to Enlighten- 
ment. 

He claims that Buddhism can 
be rightly understood only if 
viewed from this angle. In fact, he 
demands a sympathetic approach 
to the doctrine as a prerequisite 
for understanding it. 


Asoka’s Sermons 


In Stone 


THE EDICTS OF ASOKA: 
Edited and translated by N. A. 
Nikam and Richard McKeon 
The University of Chicago, 
st. 75. 

ASOKA’S edicts have been des- 
cribed as sermons in stone and 
after twenty-two centuries they 
have an appeal as compelling to- 
day as they had in the 3rd cen- 
tury BC. 

The authorised text of the 
edicts, arranged in an intelligible 
logical order, is provided in a 
lucid and readable translation free 
from academic archaisms and 
modernist anachronisms. 

The description of the edicts in 
relation to one another and the 
circumstances in which they are 
issued, the holocaust of the Ka- 
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linga war that sparked the change 
of heart, the purpose and signifi- 
cance of the edicts, the application 
of the moral law in administration 
and in other fields come in their 
natural order here. 

What has been familiar to us 
for a long time in the unfamiliar 
garb of stilted textual translations 
springs to life with freshness of 
modern idiom in the present 
version. 

An elaborate and enlightening 
foreword adds to the value of this 
neatly produced handbook which 
forms part of a series on “ Philo- 
sophy and the World Community”’ 
plannned by the _ International 
Institute of Philosophy. D. A. 


EIGHTFOLD PATH 


EXPLAINED 
THE NOBLE EIGHTFOLD 
PATH: By Ven. Ellawala 
Nandiswara Thera. Maha 
Bodhi Society, Madras. 

THIS isa pamphlet brought out 
in connection with the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations. 

It seeks to explain the Eightfold 
Path of the Buddha in some 
detail with quotations from the 
Pali canon for the benefit of those 
who might go in for a more 
intimate study of the text. 


MANGALA SUTTA IN 
TIBETAN 


HE latest publication of the 
Triyana Vardhana Vihara, 


of Kalimpong, West Bengal, foun- 
ded in May, 1957, by the Ven. 
Bhikshu Sangharakshita, is a 
Tibetan translation of the Mangala 
Sutta. 

As far as it is possible to ascer- 
tain, this sufta, so popular in all 
Theravada countries, is not in- 
cluded in the Tibetan Kangyur, 
and Bhikshu Sangharakshita, 
therefore, thought it would be a 
good idea to have it translated. 

The translation has been made 
by one of the Bhikshu’s Tibetan 
disciples, Sramanera_ Prajnaloka 
(Sherab Nangwa), a well known 
scholar and poet. 

One thosand copies of the sutta 
were printed in booklet form, 
for free distribution, on _ the 
occasion of the Dhammachakra 
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Day. A number of other suttas 
have also been translated from 
the Pali and will be published by 
the Vihara as and when funds 
are available. 

Those who would like to have 
copies of the Mangala Sutta in 
Tibetan are invited to write to the 


Triyana Vardhana Vihara, P.O. 
Kalimpong, West Bengal, India, 
stating their requirements and 


enclosing cost of potage only. 


DR. GUENTHER’S NEW BOOK 


Dr. Herbert Guentber, author of 
Yugananda—the Tantric View of 
Life, and Abhidhamma Studies, has 
brought out a new book. The 
Jewel Ornament of — Liberation, 
giving the thoughts of the great 
Tibetan, Sgam-Po Pu. 

Dr. Guenther is now lecturer at 
Varanasi Sanskrit University, 
India, and he lives outside Bara- 
nas. His vacations are spent in a 
Lamasery, and he is familiar with 
the authentic Tibetan Tradition, 
into which he has been initiated. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Right View: Vol. 3, No. 2, June, 
Vol. 3, No. 3, July, 1959 
Vol. 3, No. 4. August, 1959. 
Bodhi Asoka Mission, 
Road, Ajmer, India. 

Free World: Vol. 7, No. 8. Free Asia 
Press, Manila. 


1959, 

and 
Maha 
Mayo Link 


The Golden Lotus: Vol. 16, No. 3, 
April, 1959, and Vol. 16, No. 4, 
May, 1959. The Golden Lotus 
Press, 537, Arbutus Road, Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa, U. S. A. 

Yana: Vol. 8, May-June, 1959. 13b, 
Utting a A, Germany. 

Zen Notes: Vol. 6, No. 6, June, 1959, 
and Vol. 6, No. 7, July 1959. The 


First Zen Institute of America, 156, 
Waverly Place, New York 14, U.S.A. 


Mitteilungsbiatt der Buddhisischen, 
Gessellschaft: Vol. 5, Nos. 6 and 
7, June-July, 1959. Hamburg E.V. 
Germany. 


Tri Budaja : [No. 66, July, 1959. Gabun- 
gan Sam Kauw Indonesia, Djakarta, 
Indonesia. 

The Wheel of the Moral Law: Vol. 11, 
No. 12, July, 1959. Sugata Nidhan, 


15th Road, Plot No. 463, Khar, 
Bombay 21, India. 

Jyoti: Jamalpur Road, Ahmedabad I, 
Bombay State, India. 

The Western Buddhist: 14th issue. 
Spring, 1959. BM/Drarma, London 
W.C.1., England. 

Bosat: Vol. 22, No. 3. August, 1959. 
65D, Training School Road, Have- 


lock Road, Colombo, Ceylon. 

The Buddhist : Vol. 30, No. 5, September 
1959, Organ of the Colombo Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo, 


Ceylon. 

Sunya: No. 1, October, 1958; No. 2, 
November, 1958; No. 3, December, 
1958; and No. 4, January, 1959. 


Rangkal: VI/74, Surabaaa, Indonesia. 

Loving Kindness — Metta : By Dr. P. de S. 
Kuilaratne, Printed by Clark, Spence 
and Co. Ltd., Galle, Ceylon. 
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BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED JAYANTI 
DUFEX PICTURES 
OF 


““Santhi Nayakayano ” 


(Printed in Germany ) 


a picture that every Buddhist home 
should have 


‘bt SIZES 2-7 
Now available at 
; Rs. 2.90 


D. K. Mathew & Co. Ltd. 


No, 17, First Cross Street 
COLOMBO 


T’phone 3070 P. O. Box 1053 Bata 
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Last Chance for Private Candidates 


In the World Fraternity 


of Fashion Get recognised University certificates 
degrees by spare time study 


we are happy to be of No Term Days or Residential Restrictians 
some service to those 
in Ceylon who are in 
the quest of Fashion, 
by bringing before them 
the fabulous couturier 
creations from all parts 
Dal: Hate ee Extra privileges to Ladies; Half rail-fare 

c concessions for travel from and to examina- 

tion centre from any place in India, 


I.A. B.A. M.A. LL.B. 
I. Com. B.Com. M.Sc. 


Go, see them first :— 
For details, write to: 


KUNDANMALS LTD., CITY COLLEGE 


110/114, MAIN STREET, Malrasod hin 
ras is e 
COLOMBO. = yiads— Al ri 
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BUDDHISM 


Buddhagosa & THE PATH OF _ PURIFICATION 
VISUDHIMAGGA Translated from the 
Pali by Bhikkhu Nanamoli 
886 Pages Rs. 25.00 


C. P. Ranasinghe é& THE BUDDHA’S EXPLANATION OF 
THE UNJVERSE 
414 Pages Rs. 10.00 


E. R, Sarathchandra S BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERCEPTION 
110 Pages Rs. 3.50 


Nyanatiloka & GUIDE THROUGH THE 
ABHIDHAMMA-PITAKA 
179 Pages Rs. 10.00 


DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM 
203 Pages Rs 4.00 


Narada pea A MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
A textbook for students 
156 Pages Rs. 1.50 
oe 


THE REVOLT IN THE TEMPLE 
Cloth Rs. 3.00 Paper Rs. 1.50 


For the most comprehensive selection of Buddhist books, contact 


Lake House Bookshop 


P. O. BOX 244, 100, PARSONS ROAD, COLOMBO 2 


C. L. A. de Silva @ + THE FOUR ESSENTIAL 
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Anytime - everytime 


Any time is tea time anywhere in the world, but 
specially in Ceylon, and everybody likes a good biscuit 
to go with the tea. And when that biscuit is 
a Maliban, tea-time for the family becomes a joy. 


When guests come to tea they'll welcome 
Maliban Biscuits with tea, for Malibans are 
oven-fresh. You can serve them within days 
of their production, and that’s an advantage 
they have over all other biscuits. You can . 
get them at any tirne, everywhere from all 
leading stores in the country and they 
are always fresh. 


Se Ky Ny ae er A 


THEY'RE BETTER, GECAUSE THEY'RE FRESHER 


G/m 8/4 & 


